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The Rational Good. By L. T. Hobhouse. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 

1 92 1. Pp. xxii, 237. 

It seems a most courageous thing to have done to have written a book 
with such a title as ■" The Rational Good." One wonders that the publishers 
allowed it. Rationality, as a dependable guide in human affairs, seems to 
have gone out of fashion. In individual life the instinct has been ruling 
supreme ; and the struggle of instincts for supremacy has become the absorb- 
ing indoor sport. In social life, we are now all so sophisticated that we see 
in the movements of history and in the economic and political developments 
only the play and interplay of unreasoned interests ; and if there is actually 
an appearance of reasoning about certain situations or outcomes, we smile 
superiorly and say : " Only a rationalization." 

Mr. Hobhouse brings us back to some degree of sanity in these matters. 
The impulses and interests and all the other forces that drive for satisfac- 
tion are well enough in their way, but they are not the last word. The 
last word lies with the order or system into which they fit or do not fit. 
The real drive of life — the deep, persistent drive — is towards harmony. 
Reason is just the expression of this drive. In the degree to which we 
recognize it, we achieve a harmony of desires and efforts that is far reach- 
ing and permanent; in the degree to which we do not recognize it, our har- 
monies are built upon shifting sands. 

All this is an old story, but one which needs reissuing from the press. 
The distinctive contribution which Mr. Hobhouse's book makes — the book 
is only a more elaborate ethical application of the views worked out in his 
Development and Purpose — is his view of Reason as a process in a world 
which is neither totally harmonious nor totally inharmonious but a harmony 
in the making. This view of a developing harmony gives Mr. Hobhouse a 
unique opportunity for criticism both of the Utilitarians and of the Ethical 
Idealists. With reference to the former, he is able to draw the distinction 
between personality as a principle of synthesis (the permanent drive to- 
wards a harmonic system) and a sum of pleasurable states. With reference 
to the latter, he is able to show a divergence in the respect that Green in- 
sists on treating the " element of pleasure in the good rather as a secondary 
consequence than as an integral and essential element.'' As a matter of 
fact, according to Mr. Hobhouse, the good is nothing if it does not appeal 
to feeling. The complete harmonization of feeling and effort is the Ra- 
tional Good. In the second place, moreover, Green's self-realization view 
seems to " suggest too optimistic a solution of fundamental ethical difficulties. 
If indeed the social harmony were perfect, we might lay it down that the 
good of the whole would be the synthesis ,of the good of each member." 
But the social harmony is not perfect, but only on the way to becoming less 
imperfect. Hence, observes Mr. Hobhouse acutely, the actual needs of the 
social order at any given time may involve the curtailment of developments 
for which a higher harmony might find a place. The service of society may 
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require the entire sacrifice of happiness or life on the part of an individual. 
To say that the individual so sacrificed realizes his own highest good in 
sacrificing himself is at best a half truth." As a matter of fact under the 
imperfect conditions of a non-harmonious social order, it is simply the least 
bad thing for the individual. "It is his duty; and the worst thing he can 
do is to shirk his duty." Hence there is such a thing as self-sacrifice 
which has no completely adequate compensations. " The realization of the 
common good cannot, therefore, be regarded in an optimistic spirit as a 
simple sum of self-realizations." 

In the end Mr. Hobhouse joins forces with the modern psychologist. 
" Psychoanalysis tells us that the first step towards reastablishing harmony 
is to bring the hidden discrepancies to light; and that is the service which 
a sound ethical logic performs for the individual." But in joining forces 
with the psychologist, he nevertheless reestablishes the rule of Reason — 
Reason as the principle of harmonic system — and so points to the essentially 
philosophical impulse that is really at the basis of the modern psychologies 
of conflict and integration. 

H. A. OvERSTREET. 

The College of the 
City of New York. 

Rigveda Brahmanas: The Aitareya and Kaushitaki Brahmanas of the Rig- 
veda, translated from the original Sanskrit by A. Berriedale Keith. 
(Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 25.) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1920. — pp. xii, 556. 

The translation of these important texts, which constitute what is un- 
doubtedly the oldest extant Indo-European prose, affords an additional 
avenue for an understanding of the mind and temper of ancient India, 
which is now ' on the map,' so to speak, for the student of the history of 
philosophy. These two texts, the older of which was composed not later 
than 600 B.C., antedate considerably the philosophic speculation that be- 
gins in the Upanishads and culminates in the later systematic treatises of 
the various schools of thought. There is a single reference to ' death 
over and over again ' as a process from which there is a way of escape ; 
and .' union with Brahman,' mentioned once, is a germinal indication of 
what was later to become a cardinal doctrine. In the main, however, the 
texts deal with various phases of the priestly ritual and its applications. 
The story of the intended sacrifice of Sunahsepa by his father furnishes 
an interesting parallel to the Biblical story of Abraham and Isaac. The 
scholarly quality of the volume deserves high praise, and an appropriate 
external form has been provided by the able editor, Professor Lanman, 
whose Harvard Oriental Series ranks among the foremost products of 
American scholarship. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 
Columbia University. 



